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The Pursuit of the Lucky Clew 

By the author of "Nicholas Carter" 
(Continued) 

The attention of the colonel was drawn to some distant object for a moment, 
and Dr. Donelson found an opportunity to whisper quickly, "And we may never 
meet again." As the colonel turned to his two friends they were smiling into each 
other's faces. 

Leaving the doctor standing alone, the colonel escorted the detective through 
the clubhouse, introducing him here and there to various well-known men of the city. 

Happening to return to the hallway again, after these formalities, they found 
the doctor seated upon one of the many chairs that lined the wall on either side. His 
hands were thrust deep down into his trouser pockets. His chin rested upon his 
immaculate shirt bosom. His limbs were extended part way across the hall. He 
was in deep meditation. So occupied with hfs own thoughts was he, that he did not 
notice the return of the two men until they had stood before him some time in silence. 
When he looked up, he seemed confused, much like a man who has been caught in 
some shameful act. 

"Pardon me, gentlemen," he said. "But really, I was so absorbed that I did not 
see you." 

"Some new combination of poisons, I suppose?" suggested the colonel, good- 
humoredly. 

"Guaranteed to cure or kill," added the detective, with a peculiar emphasis which 
the physician alone could understand. 

"My dear Mr. Carter, my business is to discover the curing properties of poisons," 
the doctor asserted. 

"How do you test them — upon the living or dead?" was Nick Carter's next 
question. 

"Upon both !" was the reply. "By the way," he went on, "you solved the famous 
Deering poison case, did you not, Mr. Carter?" 

"I had that honor," modestly answered the detective. 

"There were some points about that case that have always puzzled me. We 
get so little real information from the newspapers. They give us the scum that rises 
to the top of the thing. That is no use to us professionally. What we want is a 
knowledge of the ingredients from which the scum rises. Perhaps you can explain 
a puzzle to me. If Deering died of arsenical poisoning, why were the pupils of his 
eyes normal? As you know, it is an invariable effect of arsenic, and of opium, that 
the pupils are more or less enlarged." 

"I made a study of that very thing," said Nick Carter. "I found it quite simple. 
Just as we find all puzzles when once we understand them. Deering did take arsenic, 
but Deering, like yourself, was an expert in poisons, and by carefully diluting his 
arsenic with a combination of his own manufacture, called Deeringa, he obliterated 
all trace of the primary poison. That was why the police said that he died of heart 
failure. Heart failure seems to be a handy refuge for the ignorance of the majority 
of physicians. If they fail to find an agreeable name for a fatal disease, they call the 
malady 'heart failure,' a term which, like charity, covers a multitude of sins." 

"You evidently have made a study of medicine yourself," the doctor suggested. 

"After a fashion, yes," answered Nick Carter. "What have I not studied? And 
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yet I am a naturally indolent man, and were it not for the compulsion of my trade I 
would be a lazy dolt." 

"Perhaps you could answer me several other questions of the same nature?" 

"Perhaps I could." 

"Of what is this so-called 'Deeringa' made?' 

"Do you hope to have a use for it?" 

"What do you mean?" the doctor demanded. 

"I mean that it is a dangerous secret, and perhaps had better be buried with its 
inventor. I had the great misfortune to discover the written formula for it, which 
I took good care to destroy. It is a thing that could be of no possible use to any one 
who had clean and honest motives." 

The colonel was becoming weary of this technical talk, and after promising to 
return in a few moments, he left the pair to themselves. 

"Is that what you wanted ?" asked Nick Carter, as he watched the colonel ascend- 
ing the stairs. 

"Precisely. I want to see you alone." 

"I am glad to be at your service." 

"I suppose you have heard that I made a wager upon your appearance here 
to-night. I said you would not be here, because as I passed your hotel earlier in the 
evening I saw you enter a carriage. You were dressed in the same suit of clothes in 
which I had seen you this afternoon. I felt certain that I would win my bet, because, 
also, you are too busy a man to throw away your time at a club." 

"It was, indeed, kind of you to take such an interest in me," said the detective. 
"I am not unaccustomed to be seen by those whom I am watching." 

"So you were watching me?" 

"I did not say so ; in fact, I will frankly tell you that from the time we parted 
at the end of the Harlem Court this afternoon, until we met here this evening, you 
were lost to me." 

"I always believed that the best detective never lost sight of his prey when once 
he had located it." 

"But there is one thing that you have evidently failed to consider, and that is 
this — that by looking too steadily at any object your eyes become blurred. So you see 
it may pay to turn our eyes temporarily upon something else, then when we return 
to the first object we may get a clearer and more perfect view of it." 

"I understand," commented the physician. "Come into the library, v We can be 
more private." 

Nick Carter followed the doctor, and they were soon seated comfortably among 
the many books that lined the shelves about them. 

"We are playing a great game, you and I," the doctor began, as he sat down. 
"And one of us must lose, because we are playing at cross purposes. I have not, nor 
and I likely to forget your threat of this afternoon. It is now about five hours since 
you promised to hang me, and as yet my neck sits comfortably in its linen collar." 

"You should be grateful to me for permitting you to enjoy the blessings of life 
a little longer than you deserve." 

"What do you mean by that?" The doctor's eyes flashed fire as he spoke. 

"I mean that I could send you to jail to-night if I cared." 

"Pooh!" The doctor's fingers snapped in the detective's face. "You are fond 
of saying impossible things." 

"Not always, and especially not in this instance. I am sorry that your confed- 
erate told you such a monstrous lie to-night; sorry for your sake. It strengthens my 
case considerably." 
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"I do not understand you." 

"Then let me explain. As I entered the club here, you were receiving a mes- 
sage over the telephone. It was from a man who had not done what he had promised 
to do. If he had, I would not be here talking to you, but would probably be resting 
in the morgue. But to give the devil his due, he did follow me part way into the 
Argile Cemetery, but he was too great a coward to follow me far, and in conse- 
quence I went on about my business, unmolested. He also got into my carriage, as he 
promised. He also tried to throttle me, as he promised, but, alas! these little hands 
of mine had not lost their cunning. You will probably find some deep red marks 
upon the throat of your tool to-morrow. My neck, as you perceive, is not even red. 
That man, to return to his false report, also lied to you about my destination. He 
probably told you that I was bound for my hotel and would not arrive here for an 
hour or two at most, which would have given you an opportunity of winning the 
wager you made, as I understand you placed a time limit upon it. It was to have 
expired at ten o'clock. I arrived here at about nine forty-five." 

"But your clothes!" 

"I changed them in the carriage. Am I not kind to tell you all my personal 
secrets?" 

"Why, if you are so sure that I am the deep-dyed villain that you have made me 
out to be, why don't you lock me up and be done with it?" 

"The wheels of the law work slowly, doctor. And I have not quite decided 
whether to arrest you for robbing a grave, or upon a more serious charge." 

"And that is— " 

"Murder." 

"Murder!" gasped the physician. 

"Yes," was the calm reply of Nick Carter. "Then again you are too much of 
a gentleman to soil your velvety hands with body snatching. It was the work of my 
friend of the carriage. He probably has told you if you do not already know of it, 
that Jeanette Martin was not yet dead when the coffin was opened ; that her catalepsy 
was still in force, but I think he neglected some details which were interesting. When 
the lid was removed, the eye of Blackleg Bill was caught by a valuable ring upon the 
girl's engagement finger. He tried in vain to slide the gold band off in a natural man- 
ner; failing in this, he bit quite a nice section of skin from the finger, and ring and 
skin came off together. The girl jumped from the coffin, having been brought out 
of her sleep by Blackleg Bill's vicious teeth. She ran out of the vault, but had not 
gone far when she was stopped. By what means, I frankly admit I do not know." 

"A very pretty story," said the doctor. "You should be writing novels instead 
of detecting crime. I think you can do the first much better than the last. If you will 
permit me I would like the pleasure of removing your theory, point by point." 

"I am listening." 

"Firstly, Jeanette Martin was pronounced dead by two prominent physicians." 

"One believed what he said," interrupted the detective, "while the other knew 
the truth." 

"My word for it that she was dead." 

"To all outward appearance." 

"By every test. However, to go on to the next point, I do not know what led 
you to believe that a finger had been bitten." 

"A blood stain upon the silk lining of the coffin," was Nick Carter's suggestion. 

"I guessed as much. The blood stain was from the hand of Blackleg Bill, prob- 
ably — if you say he was one of the two men who stole the bodv." 
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"You forget," Nick interrupted, "that I saw both hands of the man you men- 
tion, not six hours ago. They were not damaged by any means." 

"Perhaps the other man, whom you say was with this Blackleg Bill, had his 
finger torn?" 

"You forget that I felt both hands of the other man about my throat not one 
hour since. They were perfect." 

"Perhaps they were damaged elsewhere?" 

"Then how does it happen," the detective asked as he took his wallet from his 
pocket, "that this piece of dried skin was found in the coffin? It is a portion of a 
human finger." 

The physician was dumfounded as he examined the particle that Nick Carter 
handed across the table to him. 

"But still you have not convinced me that the woman was alive," the doctor 
said, as he recovered himself. 

"If neither of the thieves were hurt, from whence came the bloodmarks? A body,: 
four days dead, does not bleed." 

The doctor was silent for a moment, then he said : 

"To return to the man whom you said was telephoning me as you came in to- 
night. You omitted one little thing that the man might have said. He might have 
said that while he had failed to throttle his man, he had used a poisoned hat pin, that 
meant death in fifty minutes." 

The doctor looked at his watch. "You have one minute to live," he said. 

Nick Carter saw a small red mark upon the bosom of his shirt. It was blood. 

CHAPTER V. 
An Unexpected Link. 

Just as Dr. Donelson had pronounced the death sentence upon his worthy ad- 
versary, the breezy colonel entered the library. 

"Ah, here you are!" said he. "I've been looking all over the house for you. 
Come, both of you. I'm going to open that wine. The boys are up in the card room 
waiting to toast your health, Carter." 

Nick Carter had scarcely moved a muscle since the doctor had warned him of his 
short lease of life, but in answer to the colonel, he said smilingly: "A toast to my 
health, eh? Well, I'm afraid the doctor, here, will tell you that it is in the nick of 
time." 

"And are you two as dry as all that!" laughed the colonel, who could not under- 
stand the importance of the remark the great detective had just made. "Well, toddle 
along, toddle along; the stuff will be warm before you get there if you don't hurry." 

"Yes, Mr. Carter," said the doctor, meaningly, "the stuff will be warm." 

"I'm coming," said Nick, as he rose to his feet. For a moment he staggered as 
if about to fall, but suddenly catching himself upon the table, he started after the 
other two men, neither one of whom had seen the condition in which the detective 
had found himself. But the colonel had paused at the doorway, and as he glanced 
back, he said, in some alarm : 

"What's the matter, Carter? The place too hot for you? Here, doctor, turn 
that electric fan on, while I open another window." 

As they went about their tasks, Nick Carter took advantage of his opportunity, 
and taking a small bottle from his pocket, he quickly uncorked it and swallowed its 
contents. 
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"I feel much better now, thanks to both of you," he said. 

The doctor measured the detective with a cynical smile, which seemed to say: 
"The time is almost up !" But he and the colonel came over, and taking Nick Carter 
upon either arm, they led him from the library, up the flight of stairs and into 
the card room, where a number of members had gathered at the request of the colonel 
to drink the health of the most famous of all detectives — Nick Carter. 

The colonel, puffing under the excitement, drowned the whispered conversation 
that the doctor and the detective were having. 

"You'll never reach it," whispered the physician, nervously. 

"We'll see." 

"Unless you are made of cast-iron." 

"Would you want me to die on your hands? It would make the case very black 
against you." 

"I am not afraid of that." 

"I'll live to bury you," said the detective, in such tones of conviction that the 
doctor almost trembled. 

"Wipe the blood again," the doctor suggested; "or, better still, cover the place 
with your silk handkerchief." 

"I thank you for the suggestion, but the blood has stopped flowing, and my shirt 
scarcely shows the stain. If it is noticed I can say that my nose bled." 

"Only death could stop the flow of blood from that wound." 

"You are a great poison expert, but there are some things which even you do not 
know." 

By now they had entered the card room. The men who were seated around the 
various small tables arose in a body as the colonel said, loud enough to be heard by all : 

"Gentlemen, I have the honor to introduce to you a man known throughout the 
world; a man loved by the just and feared by the vicious; the champion of virtue and 
destroyer of vice. Gentlemen, I present Mr. Nick Carter, detective." 

A cheer greeted the colonel's guest, who, in return, modestly thanked the colonel 
for his kindly words and assured the listeners that he was quite unworthy of them. 

When this formality was over, the colonel suggested a game of cards, to which 
the doctor and Nick Carter readily assented. They sat down at a nearby table and 
the colonel having called for a deck, began to shuffle and cut them. 

The doctor had not taken his eyes from the detective since they had left the library 
together. He was watching him as a cat would watch a mouse before the final death 
spring. But the longer he watched the more nervous he became, until now, his hands 
were plainly trembling. 

The deal fell to the doctor. 

He gathered the cards together, began to shuffle them impatiently, and then 
let them fall upon the table. 

"What's the matter, doctor?" the colonel inquired. 

"Nervous to-night," was the reply. "Will the gentlemen excuse me a moment? 
I have some black cigars down in my coat pocket. I have them made especially 
for my own use." He bowed and left his partners seated. During his short absence 
Nick Carter passed a cigar to the colonel and lit one for himself. The doctor seemed 
disappointed upon his return to find that neither of his companions would accept a 
cigar from him. 

"But I insist," he said. 

"Very well," said Nick. "You say these are made especially for your own con- 
sumption ?" 

"Or some other disease," laughingly interposed the colonel. 
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"If you don't mind I'll take one home and analyze it," the detective continued, 
as he accepted the cigar the doctor offered him. 

"Good idea," said the colonel, as he followed suit. "I'll take one myself under 
those circumstances. It is quite reasonable to suppose that a cigar coming from a 
physician may be doctored." 

"You should take something for your nerves," Nick suggested. "I should imagine 
that with your acquaintance with poisons you could readily repair a shattered nervous 
system." 

"Or impair it," the colonel interposed with a burst of laughter. "You see, the 
doctor hasn't been well since his name and reputation were brought into question by 
the police recently." 

"An innocent man need never worry about his reputation," said the detective. 

"I wonder the doctor did not think of that before." 

"Perhaps he did," said Nick. 

"Come, gentlemen, to the game. I think we are getting dangerously close to 
the limit in our insults." 

"Did it ever occur to you," said Nick, "that the only way we can really insult 
a man is by telling him the truth about himself ?" 

The doctor suddenly remembered an important engagement and left the table 
without further ado. 

"Well, I'll be cussed !" exclaimed the colonel, in unaffected surprise. "The doc- 
tor has certainly changed since I saw him last. Why, he was the jolliest man in the 
club when I left for the West, and here I return to find him a very different sort of 
person. I heard all about his trouble to-day, and I've no doubt that has been the 
cause of the alteration in him. I suppose you heard of his connection with the now 
celebrated Martin case?" 

"Yes, I've heard of it," said Nick, thoughtfully. 

"A great deal of it never has — and perhaps never will— reach the public. But 
the truth of the matter, as I understand it from the whispered conversations here in 
the club, is that the doctor was more deeply concerned than most people would 
imagine." 

Nick Carter pretended to shuffle the cards, although a game was now out of 
the question. He was really much interested in the colonel's talk and prepared him- 
self for some news that might possibly be of great importance to him. 

"As I understand it," the colonel went on, in a subdued voice, "the doctor was 
the regular physician to the Martin family. The girl, Jeanette, had on several previous 
occasions been taken with a strange malady for which several physicians could find 
neither name nor excuse. That was quite a few years ago, when the girl was much 
younger. Finally Dr. Donelson was called in, and without hesitation gave the malady 
a name, which I have forgotten, if ever I heard it, and asked permission to take charge 
of the patient without pay. He said that it was greatly to his interest as well as the 
interest of the fellow members of his profession, that he might be permitted to care for 
the sick girl. In less than two days after he had been given the case, the girl was 
out of bed and pronounced thoroughly well. As you may know, Donelson is a very 
young man to have to honor of being one of the country's greatest experts on poison. 
Donelson is not yet thirty, although in appearance he looks many years older. Now, 
this Jeanette Martin was probably twenty-five or six. Donelson, first attracted to her 
by her peculiar ailment, took more than a physician's interest in her when she had re- 
gained her health. He became a frequent caller at the Martin home, and although 
he claimed his visits to be only in the interests of his science, most of his friends agree 
that Donelson was in love. The recent announcement of the young lady's betrothal to 
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another man rather upset this supposition. But I firmly believe that, despite her love 
for another, Donelson was, nevertheless, in love with her. When she had her last 
attack of this disease with which she had previously been troubled, Donelson had the 
misfortune to be out of town, and the physician who was called was powerless to aid 
the girl. In consequence, the girl died. Donelson returned to the city the next day, 
and learning of the girl's death, hastened at once to the house. Being the regular 
physician, he issued a certificate of death, naming as the cause a poison from canned 
fruits or vegetables. That was how the mixup of certificates occurred. What fol- 
lowed you have no doubt learned from the papers. It is indeed unfortunate that the 
police should have brought Donelson's name into such prominence, as one of the factors 
of the girl's sudden disappearance from the family vault. I think the man had quite 
enough to bear in losing his loved one by death, without being named in any such con- 
nection as the police seemed to think plausible. I have no doubt that the doctor has 
had occasion to experiment upon dead bodies, just as the police claim, but that he should 
have even thought of desecrating the body of the woman he loved — is altogether out of 
all question. Why, if such a thing were possible I'd be the first man to get a rope 
for his neck. Then look at the incident of the diamond ring. Now, I'm not a 
detective by any means, but I do consider myself a man of ordinary horse sense. And 
I tell you that Dr. Donelson is too clever a man to pawn a diamond ring he had 
taken from a corpse. No, Mr. Carter, the charges that were brought against the 
doctor were lies on their very face, and my only wonder is that he did not turn 
against his accusers and land them in jail." 

"No wonder the doctor is nervous," said Nick. "He has had enough on his mind 
lately to drive the ordinary man into an early grave. I regret very much if I said 
anything to offend him." 

"I don't think you did. I tell you the man is on the verge of nervous prostration 
and is therefore very easily upset." 

Nick Carter looker at his watch and smiled. His promised death was overdue 
by one hour, and he was nearer than ever to the climax of the most intricate case he 
had ever handled. 

"Colonel," he said, as he arose, "I want to thank you for your kind entertain- 
ment this evening. I don't know when I have enjoyed myself quite so much. You 
have given me more keen enjoyment than you could possibly imagine. But I must 
leave you. I have a hard day ahead of me and it is now past eleven o'clock." 

"I'll see you as far as the door, Carter. You didn't have a coat, did you?" 

"No. My carriage should be waiting by now. My hat, 1 left downstairs." 

As they passed the library on their way to the front door, they saw Dr. Donelson 
sitting at the long table. His chin was resting in his hands and he was staring at the 
opposite wall. 

"There he is now," said the colonel. 

"Excuse me a moment," said Nick ; "I want to apologize to him." 

Nick entered the room, leaving the colonel in the hall. He laid his hand gently 
upon the back of the abstracted physician. 

"I'm going," he began. 

The doctor gave a start. 

"My God, is it a ghost?" he exclaimed. 

"The healthiest-looking specimen you ever laid your eyes on." 

"I, I — give up. You want me to go with you?" 

"For what?" asked the detective. 

"For what has occurred," gasped the doctor. 

"I have no personal enmity for you, my dear doctor," said Nick Carter. "But 
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I want to tell you something. You may be the greatest poison expert in the universe, 
but I'm ahead of you by one point. You haven't made an antidote for all poisons; I 
have." 

Again these two men shook hands and Nick Carter was soon hurrying back to his 
hotel, and to himself he was saying: "A man does not kill the woman he loves." 

CHAPTER VI. 
The Undertaker. 

Angus McFarlan was a pudgy, smooth-faced man of fifty years or so, who had 
never known what it was to want for money or anything that money could buy. 

The City Council knew him as one of its most enterprising members, while a 
large community knew him as a prosperous undertaker. His political connection 
gave him many advantages over his rivals in business. He handled all cases which 
came under the jurisidiction of the city morgue, aside from his regular patronage. 

He was a man who sought popularity with every other man he met, and in con- 
sequence was the easy dupe of designing men. For two years past he had been in 
league with a certain physician of the city, with whom he had contracted to furnish 
so many bodies a year for dissection. 

His conscience had as yet not troubled him. He believed that he was aiding 
science by his nefarious method, and knew that if he were ever detected he could 
resort to his political influence to rescue him from the mazes of the law. 

Many a sorrowing family had mourned upon a coffin weighted with lead, while 
their departed member was resting upon a slab in the undertaker's cellar, awaiting 
the word of some doctor who was sharpening his scalpel for immediate use. At times, 
when it was found impossible to deceive the remaining relatives otherwise, the corpse 
would be buried, only to be removed from its resting place by the low hand of a 
ghoul. 

On the morning following the meeting of Dr. Donelson and Nick Carter, the 
undertaker received the following letter from New York: 

"Mr. Angus McFarlan: Dear Sir: I am sending you by Adams Express 
this day the body of my uncle, James Congreve, who died one week ago in Albany, 
N. Y. The obsequies were held in his late residence in that city, and the body is to 
be placed in the family lot at Argile Cemetery, Philadelphia. There will be no further 
ceremony. But I desire you to hold the body until my arrival at your office to-morrow 
morning, at which time I will give you further and more explicit directions relative 
to the interment. The box, as you will perceive, has been hermetically sealed. This 
was done at the instance of the Health Board of Albany, Mr. Congreve having died 
of a contagious disease. Kindly acknowledge by collect wire the safe arrival of the 
body, and oblige 

Yours very truly, 

«t> j , ^ . "John Congreve. 

Broadway and Tasker Streets, 
"New York City." 

Scarcely had the undertaker finished the reading of the foregoing epistle than the 
announced shipment was at his door. Two expressmen labored beneath the weight 
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of a pine box, which, at McFarlan's direction, was carried into the cellar and placed 
upon a shelf among a countless number of other boxes, some of which were filled. 
A messenger boy was called and a telegram of acknowledgment was at once sent to 
the New York address of the shipper. 

The cellar in which the new arrival was placed was a most peculiar one. The 
floor was made of hard cement. The walls were tiled as well as the ceiling. No 
daylight entered the place at any point. A number of incandescent lamps set in the 
ceiling furnished the means of lighting. There were no windows and but one door — 
this was the last of a series of three that intersected a long, tiled and cemented passage 
that began in the room behind the undertaker's office. 

A current of air from an electric fan in one corner made the place habitable. 
This air found an exit through a chimney hole at the other end of the room, which 
had been somewhat enlarged and cemented up to the roof. 

The inspector who visited the place at rare intervals was pleased to call it the 
most sanitary embalming room he had ever had the good fortune to enter. Little 
did he imagine that in this very room, upon the marble slab in the center had lain 
many a body over whose empty coffins expensive monuments of marble had been 
raised by mourning relatives. 

Yet such was the case, for it was in this room that Dr. Donelson had made 
veritable mince meat of more than one once lovely woman and well-built man. 

The undertaker had turned off the lights as he had followed the expressmen out 
of the embalming room, and so it was left until late that same evening. 

Then McFarlan made his reappearance in company with a younger and rather 
handsome man, with sharp, set features, a man whose well-trimmed beard and small 
nervous eyes marked him at once as a member of some profession. 

It was Dr. Henry Donelson. 

When the door had been closed and locked behind them, they began a conversation 
in voices that were neither subdued nor fearful. It was conclusive evidence that the 
room was sound proof. 

"I had an experience yesterday afternoon that was rather exciting," the doctor 
began. 

"Indeed," came from the undertaker, as he rubbed his hands together. 

"I chanced to enter a room to see a patient, and coming up the stairs rather 
quietly, fearing to wake the sick man, I heard his voice raised as though in a quarrel 
with some one. Finally I heard the other one say that it was his intention to hang 
me. 

"Get out !" ejaculated the undertaker. 

"It's true. I entered the room at that point and introduced myself. He was 
the coolest hangman I ever met in my life. He politely acknowledged the introduc- 
tion and in turn introduced himself." 

" And who was he?" 

"A gentleman — I repeat, a gentleman — and a gentleman every inch of him, by 
the name of Carter." 

"Not " the undertaker began, his face growing a trifle whiter. 

"Yes, Nicholas Carter, detective." 

"The devil!" 

"No, I persist in disagreeing with you. From what I saw and heard of him, 
he is, as I said before, a gentleman." 

"And he threatened to hang you?" 

"You must understand that he has been falsely led to believe me guilty of a most 
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terrible crime — that of removing a dead body from its resting place." The doctor's 
hand partly hid the suavely sarcastic smile that overspread his features. 

But the undertaker had passed the point where tragedy becomes a farce. 

"I fail to see the joke. The whole thing is gettin' entirely too serious to suit a 
quiet, unobstrusive man like me." 

"Cheer up, Angus. Cherries will soon be ripe!" laughed the doctor. 

"Yes, and mebbe the scaffold will be ripe for another victim about cherry season." 

"You don't suppose they're going to hang me, do you? or that I would let them, 
even if they did intend it? Come, don't be an ass, Angus. I'm quite too clever to 
be tricked even by so great a man as Mr. Nicholas Carter." 

"Suppose they find out that you took the girl? Bill Smith is just as likely to 
squeal as not. You can't trust men of his type." 

"My dear man, Blackleg Bill knows exactly where his bread is buttered. He 
knows only too well that to open his mouth would mean to put his foot in it. What 
court would accept the word of a criminal against that of an honest, respectable 
citizen like Henry Donelson, M.'D.? In the first place, you know yourself that the 
bodies you have helped to bring here have been brought for the benefit of a living 
humanity. My experiments upon the dead will not only make me a universally 
acknowledged authority upon the science of disease, but will give my fellow workers 
a better means of cure. What if I have stolen a body or two " 

"Thirty-two, to my knowledge, sir," interrupted the undertaker, but the physician, 
paying no heed, continued : 

"I can convince any court of justice that the theft was committed in the interest 
of my profession. The general run of cadavers that the law allows us to cut up 
aren't worth our time. They come from among the poor class, the slums and gutters 
of the city; they are ill fed and are lacking both in physical and mental strength. I 
have exhausted my experiments upon them. I want the clean corpse now, a corpse 
from the upper crust of society ; the well-fed and intellectual are going to be my prey, 
and the living will be all the richer for my stealings." 

"It's all right," said the undertaker. "I'm willing to stand by you in, the interest 
of science, but I quit you if ever you make such a mess of things as you have of number 
thirty-two. If you hadn't been in such a hurry to send in your certificate, the thing 
might have gone through without a hitch." 

"Well, that's what I get for taking your word for anything. You told me 
yourself that the woman had died without the services of a physician." 

"I thought she did." 

"Thought! Damn it, man, you've got no right to think. I'm the thinking 
partner of this combination. I'll furnish the brains. All you've got to do is to fol- 
low my directions. As it was, I explained my error to the police to-day, and after a 
consultation with Dr. Longmen we agreed that the girl had died of heart failure 
superinduced by an excess of zeal. She was hurrying and hurry killed her." 

Further talk was suddenly interrupted by an unmistakable cough in the room. 
Both men turned, looked at each other until they had satisfied themselves that 
neither one had coughed, and then looked about them. The undertaker was as 
pale as a ghost. Accustomed as he was to association with the dead, he was not a man 
to be easily frightened. He knew the room he was in like a book. Every nook and 
corner of it was intact ; no one could enter it without his permission ; it was burglar 
as well as sound proof, and it was therefore no wonder that the blood had left his 
face. 

The doctor was more calm, even more so than the undertaker had expected. He 
merely bit his lips and looked perplexed. 
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The undertaker moved the marble slab, one end at a time, until its iron supports 
had cleared a space in the floor. Where the legs had fitted into the cement were 
four small holes. And where the iron guards that held the table legs in place 
had rested, were grooves. At a glance one would say that the table of marble and iron 
had been deftly lifted into the cemented floor. 

The undertaker leaned over, and placing a finger into one of the four sockets 
for the table legs, he began to raise that portion of the cement. It was a carefully 
concealed trapdoor. 

At this moment the doctor turned upon him. He had been lost in thought. 

"Now, what's the matter?" he demanded. 

"Mebbe it wasn't dead," whispered the undertaker. 

"Why, you old fool ! Thirty-one were cut up into forty thousand chunks." 

The undertaker seemed disappointed as he lowered the trap and replaced the 
table. 

"I merely thought " 

"It isn't necessary for you to think," said the doctor, almost viciously. "You 
couldn't find a scrap of thirty-one in that vat now. You may as well let the acid 
out into the sewer." 

"I know what it was!" suddenly exclaimed the undertaker. "It came from 
that box there." 

"What's in it? 

"It was shipped from New York to me this morning. Mebbe the man's alive." 

The doctor examined the box carefully, even turning it upside down with the 
.assistance of the undertaker. 

"Impossible," he said at last. "Even though a man were to be placed in one of 
those hermit boxes alive, he couldn't live over ten minutes at the most." 

"I've built enough of those boxes to know that." 

"Why didn't you think, then, before putting me to the trouble of soiling my 
hands on the dirty box" 

"That isn't finding out where the noise came from." 

"What was it?" asked the doctor. 

"It sounded like a cough." 

"Did you cough?" 

"I did not." 

"Neither did I" 

"It must have come from one of the boxes." 

"Probably," said the doctor, as he took a small bottle from his pocket and smelled 
of its contents. 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean that thirty-two is a little shy on medicine," was the doctor's calm 
reply. 

"My God! It — it isn't alive," shouted the undertaker, aghast. 

" 'Sh," whispered the physician. "Not so loud. I'll do the thinking. You have 
merely to do as you are told. 

But the undertaker had fainted. 

"What a clever and willing assistant I've got," was all the doctor said as he 
glanced at the prostrate form. Then, turning to his task, he unlocked and raised the 
lid of box number thirty-two. 

(To be continued) 



